of its feeling, would quite surprise you. His copy did not reach him till the 6th. He says, among other things, 'In reading your sketch of Bolingbroke I could not help thinking that if opportunities are not withheld you may become what he might have been.' He wants to know, by the bye, why I call the Orleans branch the House of Valois. I am sure I don't know. Pray find out for me, and write your answer, if you catch one, as soon as possible.
On Tuesday I dined at Lyndhurst's, and met Lords Roden, Lowther, and Eosslyn, Sir E. Sugden,1 Sir H. Hardinge, Courtenay, Alderson, &c., and Lockhart, whom L. asked, that he might review the Vindication. Chance! he never spoke a word. He is known in society by the name of ' The Viper,' but if he tries to sting me, he will find my heel of iron.2
The beginning of the year had found him engaged in an angry quarrel which afforded him abundant opportunity for displaying his 'heel of iron.' 4The letters to The Times have made a great sensation,* he writes3 to his sister. ' I am the first individual who has silenced the Press with its own weapons.' The Globe, then a Whig organ, in an abusive notice of the Vindication, had revived the old business of Hume, O'Connell, and the first Wycombe election; and' a lengthy controversy ensued conducted on Disraeli's side in the columns of The Times. His letters add nothing of moment to our knowledge, but one passage is, perhaps, worth preserving, both as a specimen of the manner in which the ' heel of iron' was applied and as an illustration of the controversial methods of the day.
The editor of the Globe has been pleased to say that he is disinclined to continue this controversy because it gratifies my 'passion for notoriety.' The editor of the Globe must have ^a more contracted mind and paltrier spirit than even I imagined if he can suppose for a moment that, an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal like himself can gratify the passion for notoriety of one whose works at least have been translated into the languages of polished Europe, and circulate by thousands in the New World. It is not then my passion for notoriety that has induced me to tweak the
1 Afterwards Lord St. Leonards and Lord Chancellor. 3 Letters, p. 100.                                          8 On Jan. 4.onstruction of history had not yet been carried to the stage which we shall find it reaches in Sybil. James II. is still ' the Popish tyrant'; Lord Somers is held up to us as the model of a wise statesman; and the Kevolution of 1688 is regarded as salutary and inevitable.
